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Although the buildings are rapidly being leveled in Verdun, the French _ 
authorities are preserving the contour of the streets and thoroughfares. 





Here shell has followed shell. A prospect of ruins in the Rue Chevert. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson and © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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The First Commercial U-Boat Reaches an American Port 


T was with a thrill of surprise that 
| the world at large read of the ap- 
pearance of the German submarine 
Deutschland in the Harbor of Baltimore 
early on the morning of July 9, after 
a trip of sixteen days from Heligoland. 
The Deutschland brought a valuable 
cargo of dyestuffs from Germany and 
is the first submarine to make the 
transatlantic trip in the guise of a 
commerce bearing vessel. Under com- 
mand of Captain Paul Koenig the 
Deutschland had a fairly uneventful 
journey across the water, being sub- 
merged for less than ninety miles of 
the entire distance—on occasions when 
enemy war vessels were about. At one 
period the submarine lay for two days 
on the bottom of the English Channel, 
while British cruisers searched the 
waters above it—this incident having 
given birth to a current witticism that 
the German motto should henceforth be 
“ Deutschland Unter Alles.” The Ger- 
man submarine carries the flag of the 
“Deutsche Ozean Rhederei G. M. B. 
H.,” the Navigation Company of 
Bremen which has been organized to 


_father the venture of oceangoing com- 


mercial submarines, by means of which 
the Germans hope to break the English 
blockade. It is currently reported that 
other commercial submarines of the 
Deutschland type are to follow, and will 
appear from time to time in the various 
ports of the United States and other 
neutral countries. The second ship, the 
Bremen, is rumored to be nearing 
American waters and may have come 
to port by the time these lines are pub- 
lished. The United States authorities 
who investigated the Deutschland re- 
ported the ship to be of a peaceful 
character, and unsuited for use as a 
war submarine without extensive 
structural changes. The Deutschland is 
being loaded with a cargo of rubber and 
nickel for the return trip to Germany, 
and expects to slip out of the Virginia 
capes at an early date, eluding the Brit- 
ish warships on watch outside of the 
three-mile limit. 
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The Deutschland in tow of the tug Thomas F. Timmins proceeding to her anchorage in Baltimore Harbor. 
(Photos © International Film Service.) 













































A side view of the submarine, with the tugboat behind her; the Deutschland’s long rolling sides are coated with « 


Captain Paul Koenig, the skipper of 


gunmetal finish. the Deutschland. 
(© Underwood ¢& Underwood.) 









































The Deutschland’s full complement of officers and men. 4 broadside view showing the little deck and the disappearing masts. 


(® Central News Photo Service.) 
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Development of the Submarine 
By T. W. Williams 























rhe American submarine K-5 in the North River, New York. It was the K class that recently made the trip across the Pacifie Ocean. 











HE Deutschland, which crossed the 
T Atlantic from Bremen to Balti- 

more, is considered in design, con- 
struction, and operation to be the 
highest development of the submarine. 
The development of the submarine to 
its present efficiency as a fighting 
machine has been, like the aeroplane, 
at a great sacrifice of human life. 
During the last fifteen years more than 
250 lives have been lost in accidents, 
chieflly collisions while practicing in 
harbors or at sea, and explosions on 
board. 

The navies of France, Great Britain, 
and Russia have been the principal suf- 
ferers in the matter of lives lost during 
experiments with their submarines. 
France lost 77 officers and men during 
four accidents, and Great Britain lost 
76 men from her navy in six accidents 
which have ocurred in the English 
Channel. 

The crews of submarines have all 
been officers and men who were select- 
ed for their skill, physique, and courage 
from their respective navies, and they 
received additional pay in time of peace 
for the extra risk involved in their 
duties on board the undersea craft. 

In 1912 the British submarines were 
equipped with patent diving helmets to 
allow the men to reach the surface 
after sinking. 














tume to cary them to the sur- 
face. 


Officers at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
say that the Deutschland instead of 
bringing over a few hundred tons of 
dyestuffs might just as easily have 
carried enough torpedoes to blow up 
every warship in New York Harbor, 
or any other harbor along the Atlantic 
Coast. All that the commander of the 
U-boat would need is a pilot familiar 
with the waters. 

Before this war commenced the 
British Admiralty was aware that 
Germany had a new and much im- 
proved type of submarine, but the de- 
sign had been kept secret. The activity 
of these elusive submarines in suddenly 
appearing on the surface of the water 
off the British coast, torpedoing a liner 


























The torpedo tube breech locks in an 
American submarine. 








This invention consists of a thin cop- 
per helmet and a waterproof jacket, 
the latter containing a “ pocket ” which 
is fitted with a chemical device for 
purifying the man’s breath so that he 
can live and breathe freely for a con- 
siderable time under water. Each sub- 
marine is fitted with air locks, where a 
certain quantity of air is imprisoned 
when the boat sinks. 

Here the men can live for a period 
long enough to allow them to dress, 
then lift the hatch and climb out, allow- 
ing the natural buoyancy of the cos- 
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The M-1, one of the latest and most powerful American submarines; it is 185 feet long and has 4 cruising radius of 


5,000 miles. 


Five American submarines in one of 
the Panama Canal locks. 








and then sinking beneath the waves 
without leaving any trace behind them 
was the wonder of the navies of the 
world. 

At first the U-boats had a cruising 
radius of 1,200 miles and were about 
400 to 500 tons displacement... The Ger- 
man naval constructors went ahead 
until they produced the latest type of 
submarine, which has a cruising radius 
of nearly 5,000 miles, with a speed of 
21 knots on the surface, driven by pe- 
trol, and 15 knots below water. 

The first long-distance feat was per- 
formed by the U-51, which left Wil- 
helmshaven in May, 1915, and got 
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through the British line of nets and 
other obstacles beneath the surface in 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the Darda- 
nelles. She got there in forty-two days 
and torpedoed the battle ships Majestic 
and Triumph, which sank in six min- 
utes. 

The total distance covered by U-51 
was 3,282 miles, and the naval author- 
ities of France and England realized 
that it was only a question of time 
when a submarine would be able to 
cross any stretch of water. 


At the end of June, 1915, a flotilla 
of ten ‘American-designed English 
submarines made the trip across the 
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A German submarine of the type that sunk the British cruisers Aboukir, Hogue, and Cressy at the beginning of the.war. 
































The central control station of a submerged German submarine. 


sea fighter was made by the Italian 
submarine Nereida, which was pursued 
by six Austrian topedo boat destroyers 
in the Adriatic, and had to submerge 
and lay on the sea bed for seventy 
hours. Although the crew of the Ital- 
ian vessel had plenty of air, several 
of the men collapsed on account of the 
weird silence in ‘their surroundings, 
seventeen fathoms below the surface 
of the water, which, together with the 
lack of daylight, upset their morale. 

After these exploits the 1,500-mile 
voyage of the German submersible 
U-35, from Pola to Cartagena, Spain, 
did not attract much attention in naval 
circles generally. 

The Deutschland was constructed 
with the design of running the block- 
ade enforced on German commerce by 
the British Navy and succeeded in 


to this country and will take back a 
cargo of rubber and nickel to Germany, 
where those commodities are sorely 
needed. 

Submarines wallow about in a most 
uncomfortable manner in a rough sea- 
way, but the commander has the ad- 
vantage over the captain of the liner 
because when the stormy hurricanes 
blow he can take his taut little craft 
to comfort down below. When the 
weather becomes tranquil and the heav- 
ing billows subside to their normal 
state, the submarine emerges again and 
the crew opens the hatches to enjoy the 
fresh air which the men appreciate 
more than anything else during a 
cruise. When the craft submerges the 
engines are driven by electricity from 
the two batteries below and on the 
surface they are driven by petrol 


(© 1916.) 


bringing 320 tons of costly dyestuffs Power. T. W. WILLIAMS. 

































Interior plan of the Deutschland as 
sketched for The New York Evening Sua 
from memory by a visitor aboard the 
submarine. The vessel is 315 ft. long, of 
30 ft. beam, draws 15 to 17 ft. awash, 
with bridge, when not submerged 25 ft. 
above water. Crew, 4 officers and 25 
men. Speed, surface, 14 knots; about 
half that submerged. 1—Two 6-cylinder 
Diesel engines. 2—Officers’ quarters. 
3—Kitchen. 4—Two disappearing masts. 
5—Diving apparatus. 6—Engine room. 
7—Electric storage batteries. 8—Passage- 
ways and sleeping quarters. 9—Conning 
tower. 10—Storage places. 



































The Hvalen, a Swedish submarine, whose trip from Genoa. to Sweden was regarded as record-breaking a few years ago. 











Atlantic from Quebec to Plymouth 
without mishap. They traveled in two 
divisions of five each under escort of 
a cruiser. Four other British sub- 
marines in August of the same year 
made the voyage from Montreal to 
Gibraltar under escort without acci- 
dent. 

In October, 1915, four submarines 
of the K type belonging to the United 
States Navy made the voyage from 
Seattle to Honolulu across the Pacific 
safely to replace the F type of sub- 
marines after the F-4 had sunk there 
during manoeuvres with the loss of her 


a 
? 


entire crew. 

The E-14 British submarine made the 
voyage from Devonport to the Darda- 
nelles and forced its way through the 
narrow fortified straits into the Sea 
of Marmora, where it torpedoed a 
Turkish transport anchored in the Bos- 
porus opposite Constantinople and re- 
turned to Lemnos Bay unscathed. 

The E-11 followed with a forty-six 
days’ cruise to the Mediterranean and 
was at one time submerged for forty 


consecutive hours. 
A severe test of the modern under- 














The amidship section of a British submarine, showing quick-firing gun mounted forward of conning tower. 
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Such Is the Aspect of the Western Front W! 
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French soldiers inspecting the captured German trenches devastated by their gun fire. 























German trenches and dug-outs after being blown to pieces by the Allies heavy artillery. 
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a Where Bombardment Has Preceded Each Attack 
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The French occupy a part of the German line which they have blown up by mine explosion. 
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Shapeless German trenches when taken by the Allies; note the shells exploding on the second line trenches in the distance. 
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Underwood & Underwood.) 
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’ British Trenches in Picardy 














These photographs, taken in the British trenches on the very front where the British offensive has been pushed during 
the last two weeks, give a good idea of the character of these trenches and of the types of men fighting in them. 































































































Young soldiers of Kitchener’s armies {n a wire-lined communication trench; 
in a bomb-proof shelter in Picardy. some of the new troops, steel helmeted 
(© American Press Association. ) (Photos © International News Service.) 

















Troops from New Zealand building a trench stronghold around the nucleus of a ruined building in their lines. 
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Drives Dy the Allies’ Generals, West an 
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i—+tieneral ifaig, in command of 2—tieneral Foch, in command of the \—General Petain, under whose leadership the i—<3eneral Cadorna, in command of the 
the British forces in lance. French Army in the Somme region. main defense of Verdun was conducted Italian Army on the Austrian frontier. 


Acting in unison for the first time since the beginning of the war, the offensives of the 
alliesi armies are pressing the German and Austrian lines on the principal war fronts in both 
west and east. For the first time the central empires are feeling on both sides the pinch of the 


armies of their enemies. The map above, drawn to scale, 
driving points of the Allies, the arrows indicating fronts 
are in progress; Verdun is included, for, while the initiati 
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drawn to scale, shows the approximate location of the effect on the general situation of the French defense at Verdun is much the same as that of a 
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THE CAPTURED CAPITAL OF BUKOWINA. 


THE OUTSKIRTS OF CZERNOWITZ, 


RUSSIAN TROOPS ENTERING 


(Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Austria Loses the Offensive on the Italian Frontier 


Italian soldiers at the foot 
of Monte Cristallo, in the 
Southern Tyrol, where the 
Italian army has again 


taken the initiative. 


(Photos from Underwood ¢ 
Underwood and © International 


News Service.) 





(In the centre) Italian of- 

ficials, in a hastily con- 

structed thatched hut 

being used as headquar- 

ters, receiving telephone 

reports of the progress of 
the fighting. 


(Below) Generals Cadorna 
and Porro conferring with 
staff officers of the Sas- 
sari Division of the Italian 
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French colonial troops, the Annamites from Cochin China, on their way to positions 


near Saloniki; Annamites have also joined the French ranks in northern France. 
(© International News Service.) 

















French Fast India, heing reviewed in Paris before passing to the front. 
Press Illustrating Co.) . 
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The Red Cross Doas of the French Army 
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A field ambulance, drawn by a dog team, in the French army of recruits. 
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France Treasures Relics from Her Ruined Churches 
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Each of these religious objects has been damaged by German bullets. 


(Root Newspaper Association.) 
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By the Waters of 
Babylon 
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E have heard so much of British 

reverses up the River Tigris 
that we are apt to lose sight 
not only of the earlier British successes 
along the lower reaches of that river 
but also of the fact that as a result of 
these successes England now occupies 
and administers a very considerable ex- 
tent of the most valuable part of Meso- 
potamia, at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. In passing it may be said that 
the losses on the upper river, including 
the mishaps at Kut-el-Amara, may 
perhaps be attributed in part to the 
use of Indian troops, which were inade- 
quate, not so much in character as in 
numbers, to the task they were asked 
to perform. But it has for a long time 
been the habit of the Indian War Office 
to send small bodies of men on large 
errands; to meet reverses; then finally 
to send adequate forces to reach the 
goal. 

The Mesopotamian territory held by 
the British is at once one of the oldest 
and one of the newest regions inhabited 
by man. One of the oldest, because its 
history goes back to the very dawn of 
our records; to the clay tablets describ- 
ing the doings of Sumer and Akkad, the 
earliest Chaldeans, who, with the peo- 
ples of the Nile, are the very dawn 
of our written history. Yet this same 
region is one of the newest; literally, 
newly made. For in the days of Sumer 
and Akkad and the oldest clay tablets 
the Persian Guif came more than a 


hundred miles further north, and the 
two rivers—the Euphrates to the west 
ard the Tigris to the east—had their 
separate mouths on the shore of what 
was then the gulf. But they brought 
down so much silt that they slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, but none the less 
surely, filled up the shallow waters, so 
that what were then the seaports of 
Sumer and Akkad were gradually de- 
serted by the sea and left eventually 
far inland. And it happens that as the 
silting process goes on uniformly it is 
possible to count up the years since 
Uru was a seaport. The time amounts 
to some ten or eleven thousand years. 
And, by an odd coincidence, it happens 
that the Nile silt goes back to exactly 
the same period. Before that the 
Sahara seems to have been sea, with 
fertile lands abundantly watered by 
tropical rains along its shores, where 
are now sandy deserts. And as a link 
between the two countries it is known 
that at least one Egyptian colony came _ 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, bring- 
ing with them something of “the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians,” and the symbol 
of the “ eye of Osiris,” the great man- 
god of pre-dynastic Egypt. 

Every foot of this whole region is 
rich in history, from the old Chaldean 
and less ancient Assyrian days. But the 
epoch which comes nearest to our 
hearts is perhaps that of the Caliphs 
of Bagdad, and above all of the golden 
time of good Haroun-al-Raschid, the 
patron saint of the Arabian Nights. It 










































The British forces in Busra having made tt a strict rule that all the streets shall be lighte« 
at night the Arabs have to look after and keep in order the oil lamps which hang in every 
street. Before the British occupation the plac pany tay = hearpnes by 
on fae & 4 . i 
































A general mew of Ashar Creek, Busra. showing British soldiers hiring a “ballam.” Ballam is the Arabic word for a skif 
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A flooded camp situated in a palm grove on one of the many riverlets of the Tigri 
t igris—Euphrates valleys. 
The floods have seriously hampered the British ever since the inception of their Mesopotamian campaign. 


would be interesting to recall the stories 
among those told by Zobeide which em- 
body some picturesque bit of the river 
or the country close to it—for if you 
go a little way from the river you are 
in the midst of hot, blistering desert— 
whether it be the setting out of Sind- 
bad the Sailor on his famous voyages 
in which he became acquainted with the 
gigantic bird called the roc, supposed 
by some to be the now extinct diornis 
of Madagascar, but held by others to be 
simply a poetic fiction; or the adven- 
tures of the merchant of Bussorah, the 
town which the British, with a passion 
for uniform spelling, persist in writ- 
ing Basra in defiance of all our mem- 
ories of the Arabian Nights. And one 
may say, in parentheses, that there is 
any amount of mediaeval geography, to 
say nothing of history and ethnography 
and folk-lore, to be gleaned by the in- 
dustrious and observant from that most 
gorgeous of al] compilations of men- 
dacity. 

The lower reach of the rivers, or of 
one river in which the Euphrates and 
Tigris unite, is being organized by the 
British in exactly the same way in which 
they organize the backward districts of 
the Indian Empire. First comes the in- 
stitution of an effective police force 
with the incidentals that go with polic- 
ing, such as the provision of lights 
throughout the town at night, on the 
principle that “ one lamp is worth three 
policemen.” Then as order is established 
and guaranteed will come the rudi- 
ments of engineering: good roads, in- 
different bridges, a passable system of 
irrigation. Finally will come law courts, 
surveys, and a regular system of tax- 
ation, which is one of the greatest con- 
ceivable blessings to any Oriental 
country that has suffered from the Wounded British enflere before « hat well soreoned from the oun, walling to be esnsarel tre op eepapra 

. hospita yer 


tender mercies of the Mohammedan tax- - 
farmer. This one thing, tax-farming ( tos © American Press Assn.) 
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British soldiers in a skiff on the Shat-el-Arab; 
moored behing them are two British Red Cross motor boats. 





A British Tommy superintending Arabs at work clearing up the streets of a Mesopotamia town. 
The mud roads are being replaced by macadam. 
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with its consequent extortion and op- 
pression, has been the greatest curse 
of all Moslem lands from Bengal of the 
Mogul days to modern Egypt and 
Macedonia. 

The region about the united rivers 
of Mesopotamia in many ways reminds 
one of Northwestern India close to the 
ocean. The heat, the date palms, the 
mosqui*oes—all are very familiar. And 
the language is not altogether strange, 
since there are hundreds of Arabic 
words in common use in India, and 
notably the legal words introduced by 
the Moslem law doctors. So that the 
organization of this exceedingly fer- 
tile wedge between two deserts will be 
no great task for the men of the Indian 
army ard the later officials who come 
in their train. It will simply be one 
bit more of the Orient brought under 
order and greater well-being. 

Politically, however, it will stand out. 
It must be remembered that even before 
the war all Southern Persia was recog- 
nized as a British “sphere of influ- 
ence.” To what is practically British 
Persia, touching British Baluchistan on 
the east, is now appended this wedge 
on the west, which closes up the 
Euphrates-Tigris Valley. So that for 
all their ill-luck at Kut the British yet 
hold the really vital region, the head 
of the Persian Gulf, which definitely 
extends their possession of the north- 
ern shore of the Indian Ocean. The 
Arab Sheiks who have thrown over 
Turkish rule in Southern Arabia are 
friendly to England, whose influence is 
thus practically continuous from Egypt 
to Burma. So that, though the Turks 
and Teutons hold the northern sections 
of the Bagdad Railroad, the British are 
in a position to issue bonds on the 
southern terminus. 

—CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
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Native police in Busra—mostly Arabs— 
being inspected by the chief of police. 






























































A roll call of native troops from India before 
the force is despatched to the Tigris front. 
(Photos @ American Press Association.) 
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One of the popular subjects in the Summer exhibitic 
London; from the canvas by Joseph Clark, I. O. P., 


(Published by uarranye 
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a notable contributor to Br 
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